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BOSTON, November 28, 1832. Wol. WE. 
See — every thing rare, and splendid, and valuable, than} ‘Tell me how many fishes are there in the 
WARRATIVE. they saw in the path they had left, as their father | sea?’ 





From the Parent's Gift. 
_ A DAY OF PLEASURE. 

‘©Don’t walk in that path, my children,” said a 
kind, prudent father, ‘‘it is unsafe; it leads to a 
piece of ground where there has been dug a large 
pit, which is but slightly covered; and persons 
walking over it, would fallin. I cannot tell you 
the precise spot where the pit is; so, as you will 
not know when you tread safely, you had better 
not venture in that direction. The path scems 
very pleasant, it is true; but here is another 
which, though it does not look so inviting at first, 
is less dangerous than that. It leads to a delight- 
ful retreat, where you may walk or rest yourselves 
at pleasure, and where you will find all that can 
be desired to make you happy. I must now leave 
you, and attend to my business; at the close of 
the day I will meet you at that retreat, where I 
have ordered a noble entertainment to be prepar- 
ed for my friends.” Thus saying, the father left 
his children to spend the day agreeable to their 
own choice. This family of which we speak, 
were on a journey, and did not expect to remain 
long in the neighborhood where they now were. 
During their journey the father had given his 
children permission to follow their own inclina- 
tions, having told them he should watch their 
conduct, and at the end of the journey decide in 
what situations to place them for life. That they 
might not, through ignorance of the best course, 
be led into difficulty or misconduct, he often, as 
in the present instance, gave them his advice. 
The part of the country where they were travel- 
ling, was better known to him, than to them—and 
with watchful tenderness he pointed out its dan- 
gers and beauties. The young people now com- 
menced their day’s ramble. New and agreeable 
prospects continually appeared, and so occupied 
their attention that they did not notice the dire¢- 
tion in which they, strayed, till after some time 
they found themselves in the very path which 
their father had advised them to avoid. Some 


debate now took place about returning. Part‘of} , 


the company proposed to leave that path directly; 
others said it was the pleasantest walk they had 
seen, that it would be a considerable distance 
before they reached the dangerous ground, that 
the day was. yet before them, and they need not 
be in haste to. seek another path. They could 
see before them many alluring objects; there 
were beautiful flowers, such as they had never 
seen before, delicious fruits, choice stones which 
were valued very highly, and even some gold 
was in sight, which had been scattered by those 
who had dug up quantities of it from under the 
surface of the ground. They could also discover 
many persons before them in the same road; and 
as those who had advanced so far were yet safe, 
they concluded that themselves were in no 
danger at present. Two of the party, however, 
soon became so uneasy that they resolved to 
return; but the others strolled along, saying they 
would be at the place where they were to meet, 
before it was time for the supper. The two turned 
back, and frequently called after their companions 
to join them, but were soon obliged to leave them 
out of sight. Finding the day to be much farther 
spent than they had imagined, they hastened on, 
and had only time to reach the retreat before 
night. There. they found their father waiting for 
them, and a richer supply of provisions in readi- 


had told them would be the case; and they might 
enjoy all this in the company of their father, and 
his choicest friends. 

‘*But where are your brothers and sisters?” 
anxiously inquired the affectionate parent. On 
being informed of the course they had taken, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘then they have perished!’’ And so 
it proved. They sauntered along, so charmed 
with the tempting objects around them, that they 
seldom thought of the pit to which their path led; 
and when they did think of it, it was with a reso- 
lution of turning before they reached the danger. 
Before they were aware of the progress they had 
made, the pit was beneath their feet—‘‘ in a mo- 
ment they disappeared, and were irrecoverably 
lost.”’ 

My young friends, was that father unkind in 
desiring his children to avoid the spot where they 
must meet with destruction? Was he unwise in 
advising them not to venture at all in that danger- 
ous path? He knew the heedlessness of youth, 
he knew the allurements of the path, and he just- 
ly feared that they would pursue their way till it 
was too late to attempt an escape. And is not 
your Heavenly Father kind and wise, in beseech- 
ing you to flee from the wrath to come, and warn- 
ing you against the paths of sin which lead down 
to eternal death? God is not a hard master, he 
requires nothing of you but what is necessary for 
your own happiness. You would not believe any 
one who should tell you that by continuing to love 
and seek after worldly pleasures, you choose the 
miseries of hell for your portion. Neither did 
these children intend to fall into the pit; but they 
would walk in the road which they were assured 
led to it. So you will live in a course which God 
has told you ends in everlasting destruction— 
therefore you ‘‘ choose death rather than life.” 

; eee, 
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LEARNING. 








From the Youth's Temperance Lecturer. 
HOW TO TEACH AND LEARN. 

Parents should let no day pass without giving 
some useful instruction to their children. They 
should bear in mind that their children come into 
the world without any knowledge at all. They 
have every thing to learn. This process of 
learning should be carried on, from day to day, 
under the conduct of their parents, whom God 
has made their natural instructors. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who is a plain, laboring 
man, is in the habit of calling his children 
together, every evening after supper, and giving 
a few words of instruction on some familiar sub- 
ject; on agriculture, government, navigation, 
economy, health, manners, &c. &e. I have 
often myself been present, and heard him call 
his little children around him, and give the most 
(important knowledge. Perhaps I cannot do a 
‘better service to my youthful readers, or to 
| parents, than give the following as a specimen of 
| his mode of teaching :— 

| £Come, my children,’ says he. They all, (five 
| in number, the oldest of whom was only thirteen 





| years of age,) came forward at once, and parad- 
bn themselves on a line before him. The room 


was quite still, (for the mother, and every one 
else, used always to preserve a profound silence 
at such times,) and the eyes of all the children 


y | were fixed on their father. 
ness than they had any idea could be prepared. | 
There too they found a far greater collection of | 


* What is the first quality of a good scholar?’ 
‘ Attention,’ they all vociferated together. 





‘A thousand,’ says John. 

‘ How do you know there are a thousand?’ says 
his father. : 

‘I don’t know,’ answers John. 

‘Then you should say so. Never, so long as 
you live, pretend to know what you don’t know. © 
Now tell me, all, how many fishes are there in 
the sea?’ 

They all with one voice cry out, ‘We do not 
know, father.’ 

*‘ Now you answer right,’ says he. ‘Nor do I 
know how many there are in it. Now tell me, if 
you can, how many kinds of fishes there are in 
the sea?’ 

‘We cannot tell, father!’ 

‘Nor can J tell, children. But we can name 
over some of them, can we not?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ they all exclaim. 

‘Then name one kind.’ 

William mentions, ‘ Whale.’ 

‘Say it, all of you together,’ says the father. 

They do so and make the whole house resound 
again. 

_ they take whales with a hook, or with a 
net?’ 

‘ With a hook,’ says Ann. 

‘With a net,’ says James. 

‘No, my children; the whales are not taken 
with either a hook or a net. They are taken 
with a harpoon.’—Here he enters into a particu- 
lar explanation of a harpoon, and the curious 
manner of taking whales. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘can 
you tell me whether they boil the flesh of whales, 
or fry it, to be eaten?’ 

‘Neither,’ says William. 
tle to burn.’ 

‘Jle? or oil?’ 

‘Oil,’ answers William. 

‘Repeat it, then, all of you.’ 

‘Oil!’ 

‘You say, William, that the oil is tried out to 
burn, do you?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘ To give light or heat?’ 

» ‘Light,’ they all say. ‘The oil in this lamp, 
father, is not this whale oil?’ 

‘Certainly; and can you tell which is beat to 
burn—a lamp, or a candle ?? 

‘A lamp,’ says John. 

* And why is a lamp better to burn than a can- 
dle:’ 

John cannot tell, and none of them can tell. 

‘You are right,’ says his father. ‘A lamp is 
better to burn than a candle, for two reasons: Ist. 
A lamp will not smoke, and a candle will. And 
secondly, a lamp, if the oil is good, gives a much 
more steady light, and is better for the eyes.— 
What, now, children, is the first reason that a 
lamp is better than a candle?’ ; 

‘A lamp won’t smoke, and a candle will.’ 

‘But you can make a lamp smoke, can you not, 
if you pick up the wick high enough?’ 

‘Ves, father,’ they all answer. 

‘Now, listen! The smoke that goes off from 
a lamp is all unburnt oil, and it goes into all the 
room—a part of it falls down on the chairs, 
carpet, clothes, §c., and a part is breathed into 
your lungs; and then you will cough, will you 
not?’ 

‘Ves, father.’ . 

‘And then you may have the consumption?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And then you may die, may you not?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘They try out the 
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‘ Well, never let your lamp smoke!’ 

‘No, father.’ 

‘ Well, remember that, my dear children. 1 
once knew a very worthy man, who used to say 
‘*he had much rather have a pail of water thrown 
on him, on entering a house, than be obliged, 
when he visited a friend, to spend a whole even- 
ing, breathing whale oil!” ’ N. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 


INATTENTIVE SABBATH SCHOLARS. 


In most Sabbath Schools, there are a few| ship, going to Rome as a prisoner, a great storm 


Scholars whose inattention to the instructions of 
the Teachers, and consequent indifference to the 
important truths inculcated, not only cause the 
Teacher a great deal of trouble, but also tend to 
disturb those who desire to learn. These scholars 
are sent to school by their Parents for the pur- 
pose of having them instructed in the Bible, while 
their young and tender minds are susceptable of 
receiving and retaining those simple truths, which 
will not only insure their happiness and prosperity 
in the present life, but will be the foundation upon 
which they can build their hopes for a happy life 
hereafter. But by their misconduct and inatten- 
tion, they not only frustrate the design of their 
parents, but exhaust the patience of the Teacher. 
Every little boy or girl who attends the Sabbath 
School may see many such scholars. 


In the Sabbath School with which I am con-} 


nected, there is a clas& of four lads, whose sep- 
erate ages, probably, would not exceed 12 years. 
Their Teacher is a very affectionate and amiable 
young man, and endeavors to interest his class in 


en emer | when the large tree was blown down, before our 








from danger, and by trusting in him. And I 
think God does hear me, for when I do so, I feel 
my heart light and happy. Don’t you remember 
what father told us David said when he was wed 


'danger from his enemies, ‘‘ What time I am 


afraid, I will trust in thee. In God I have put | 


my trust: I will not fear what flesh can do unto} 
me.” 

A. Brother, did God ever tell any body not to 
be afraid in the time of a great storm, like that 


door, and the barn was struck with lightning? 
S. Yes; for wher. the Apostle Paul was in a 








|arose, the wind blew very furiously, the waves 
| rolled very high, and the ship was tossed up and 
| down, so that the sailors lost all hope of being 
\saved from death, and for many days they saw 
|neither sun nor stars. Was not that a dreadful | 
| condition to be in? Perhaps at first Paul was 
|somewhat afraid, but God sent his angel, say- 
‘ing, ‘‘Fear not, Paul!’? And Paul obeyed 
God, and he comforted the people in the ship, 
and told them he believed God would bring them 
all safe to land. And so it happened. Now in 
the time of a storm, we ought to do as Paul did, 
| pray to the Lord; and trust him, and he will pre- 
serve us. 
| A. But, brother, does the Bible say we must 
_not be afraid of the Cholera, when a great many 
| people are dying in a few hours sickness? 
S. The Bible does not say any thing about the 
Cholera, but it tells us that once, when the Israel- 


ites had sinned, God sent on them a dreadful 


| plague, 1 suppose like the Cholera, of which 
‘fourteen thousand and seven hundred died in one 


| 





BIBLE STORIES—No. 32. 
ENVY. 

There was once a very pious, excellent man, who 
had twelve sous. Ten of them were grown up to 
manhood, and, like their father, were sheptrerds, hay- 
ing large flocks of sheep to take care of. ‘These they 
watched and guarded continually ; for, though rich 
and powerful, they were not ashamed to be employed 
in labor. ‘They were not pious, like their father, but 
often, when they were away from him, and supposed 
he would not know what they did, they indulged in 
the wicked practices of ungodly men around them, 
The youngest was a little child, not old enough to go 
with his brothers into the field. But the next older 
when he was seventeen years of age, used to assist his 
brothers in feeding their flocks. He was the only one 
among them all that was pious. He wasa very amiable, 
affectionate and dutiful child, and for this and on some 
other accounts, more beloved by his father than any 
other ofhis children. He always endeavored to please 
and serve his father, and what was more, he tried to 
serve and honor God. And when he went out into 
the fields andl saw the wicked conduct of his older 
brothers, he was very much grieved. And when he 
could bear it no longer, he told his father of their do- 
ings, hoping that bis kind and faithful parental reproofs 
would restrain them, and lead them to do better in fu- 
ture. ‘This increased his father’s attachment to him, 
till, at last, it grew into a decided and blameable par- 
tiality. He loved this son more than all his other 
children, and he treated him in all respects, as a pet 
and a favorite. He kept him at home with him al- 
most all the time, and gave him finer, and richer, and 
more beautiful clothes than any of his brothers wore. 
The good man was wrong in this, as every parent is, 
who shows evident partiality, or sets up any one child, 
however amiable or lovely, above the rest. And he 
| soon suffered the evil consequences of his imprudence, 
hae older brothers, already prejudiced against their 

father’s favorite, on account of bis piety, and the con- 





| stant reproof they received from his better example, 





their lessons, by illustrating the difficult parts in| 


ay. And Aaron took his censer and ran into | began to hate him. They could not bear to see him 
a persuasive manner. Three of his boys are 


the midst of the congregation, and stood between | made so much of by their father, or in any way dis- 


very attentive indeed, and set an example to 
many around them, whose conduct deserves the 
disapprobation of every teacher in school. The 
fourth scholar is a very different lad from the rest. 
His attention seems to be engrossed upon those 
around him. Tis thoughts are directed towards 
some trifling object which another lad has in an 
adjoining seat; he, therefore, neglects his lesson, 


and is unable to recite it when called upon, be-| 


cause his time has been occupied during the 
week in play, when he should have been attend- 
ing to his lesson. When the Sabbath comes he 
seems only desirous for its termination. Sabbath 
after Sabbath he spends in the same careless and 
different manner, unconscious of the precious 
moments which he is wasting, moments that will 
probably, cause the tears of declining age to 
trickle down his cheeks, in consequence of their 
misimprovement. 

Each Scholar, therefore, who examines himself, 
and hopes that his own conduct is correct, may 
do something towards reclaiming those who are 
disobedient and refractory. Let him, for instance, 
take aside some one negligent Scholar, and en- 
deavor in a kind and pursuasive manner to inter- 
est him in his lessons, by describing the satisfac- 
tion which he himself enjoys in the school. He 
will, in so doing, not only assist the teacher in 
his arduous task, but enjoy the satisfaction which 
every benevolent mind experiences, after having 
endeavored to do good to others. 2 Teacher. 








THE NURSERY. 











DIALOGUE ABOUT FEAR. 


Solomon. Come, sister, let us go out to the: 


barnyard to see the cows and chickens. 

Anna. | am afraid the white cow will horn me, 
she always looks so cross. 

S. Never tear. 
if she comes near us, I will drive her away. 
Father says it is foolish and sinful to fear where 
there is no danger. 

A. 1 know he does, but I cannot help being 
afraid. Brother, do you never feel afraid? ss 

S. Sometimes I do, but then I try to drive 
away my fears by praying to God to keep me 


I will take care of you, and} 


jthe living and the dead, and made an atonement | 
|for the people, and the plague was stayed. So) 
|you see he was not afraid, and I suppose it was | 
| because he trusted in God. And in that beauti- | 
| ful ninety-first Psalm, which our Sunday-school 


jteacher made us all learn by heart, when the | 


eyes first broke out, it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt | 


not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness.” And the 
; teacher said that even little children may take 
ithat Psalm to themselves, if they only believe in 
Jesus Christ. 

A. Brother, pray for me that God would take 
away my wicked heart, and give me a heart to 
love and trust him. Then I will not be afraid of 
any thing but sin. For I am sure it is not wrong 
to be afraid of sin. 

S. No, my dear sister, we ought to fear sin 
more than death, for sin is the cause of all the 
pains and troubles that we suffer in this life, and 
sin brought death into the world. But remember 
that verse, 


If sin be pardoned, I'm secure ; 
Death hath no sting beside: 


tinguished above themselves. And they spoke rough- 
ly to him and treated him very unkindly, 

About this time, this voung man had two very re- 
markable dreams, which appeared to. him so singular 
that he could not help telling them to his brothers. 


| In one of them, he and his brothers were engaged in 


gathering in their harvest. And when they had all 
bound up their sheaves, his sheaf stood upright, while 
all their sheaves turned round, and made a low bow to 
his. Inthe other dream, it appeared as if the sunand 
moon and eleven stars made obeisence to him. When 
he related these dreams, his brothers hated him more 
than before, for they supposed them to- mean, that, at 
some future time, this younger brother, now placed 
above them, by the injudicious. partiality of their fa- 
ther, would beeome their ruler. Even the father was 
not pleased with the last one, for in that, he perceived 
that he and his wifé were included among those, who 
sheuld be in subjection to their son. If he tiad been 
‘as wise as he afterwards became, he would have kept 
these dreams to himself, for they ouly served to in- 
crease the anger and hatred of his brothers. 

After some time, the feed growing scaree in the place 
where they were living, the tem older sens took the 
flocks, and went a considerable distance in search of bet- 
ter pasture. When they had been a great while absent, 
their kind father began to be anxiots nbout them, and 





The law gave sin its damning power, 

But Christ, our ransom, died. 
; A. Oh! brother, see! see! what kind of a bird 
is that flying round and round over the barn yard? 
And hear how the hen is screaming, and see how 


| the little chickens are running to her, and getting 
‘under her wings! 


| §. That is a hawk. He eats little birds, and 
'wants to pick up one of the chickens. But the 





., hen gives them warning, and they run to her, and 


are safe. 
‘mind of ? 

A. Oh! Lknow. Just as the mother calls the 
little chicks when the hawk comes, so Christ in- 


Do you know what that puts me in 


_vites us to come to him, when we are afraid of 


any evil, and he will take care of us. 

| S. Right, sister, for Jesus said even to the 
‘wicked Jews, ‘‘ How oft would I have gathered 
thee, as a hen gathers ber chickens under her 
| wings, but ye would not.” 

4. Thank you, brother, for what you have told 
me. I will try to remember it. 


S. Let us now return, lest our parents should 


to wish to know how they were. So he called his lit- 
ule favorite, and proposed that he should go in search 
of them, and carry to them some kind messages from 
their father, and bring him back word if they were all 
well. The kind hearted boy readily consented to go, 
for, though his brothers had treated him so roughly 
and ungraciously, he loved them still, and was willing 
to do anything to oblige them. He started off imme- 
diately, therefore, and followed them from place to 
place, until he found them. And when he saw them, 
he was glad, and he supposed, that, after so long a 
separation, they would be glad to see him, and to hear 
from their father. He never suspected, that the un- 
kind feelings they indulged against him, before they 
left home, would have been cherished so Jong, as to 
affect their treatment of him now. But alas! envy is 
cruel as the grave, and implacable as death. They no 
sooner saw him coming, tho’ on an errand of kindness 
to themselves, than all their early and bitter hatred 
was revived, and they began to devise mischief against 
hin. Most of them were ready to kill him on the spot, 
for so deep was their malice, that nothing jess than 
their brother’s blood could satisfy them. They de- 
termined to have him out of the way; and, to shield 
themselves from the curse of their father, for laying 
hands upon his darling, and shedding innocent blood, 





wonder what is become of us.—[ Fouth’s Friend. 








they agreed to say, that he was devoured by the wild 
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’ they all consented. So they took him up out of the 
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Deasts. To this, however, the oldest of them could 
ot agree. He was of a milder disposition than the 


‘rest, and coid not think of such a thing as being the 
‘inurderer of his innocent brother. He, therefore, rea- 
goned with his brothers of the cruelty of their thoughts, 
reminding them of the divine law against shedding 
blood, and finally persuaded them that their purpose 
would be answered as well, by casting him into some 
pit, and leaving him there to starve, as by violently 
taking away his life. By this means, he secretly hop- 
ed that he should be able to restore him again to his 
father. ‘To his advice they at last agreed. And when 


the unsuspecting messenger of a father’s love came | 


near to salute them, they seized him, stripped off the 
coat which was the badge of his father’s too partial 
fondness, and regardless of his entreaties and expos- 
tulations, threw him into a deep pit, and left him there 
to perish alone. 

Not long after, seeing some travelling merchants 
passing, one of them suggested, whether they had not 
better sell him to them as a slave, and, in that way, 
not ouly rid themselves of his hated presence, but save 
their consciences from the guilt of his blood. To this 


pit, and sold him for twenty pieces of silver. The 
oldest brother, by whose means he had been saved 
from being murdered, was not with them when this 
was done. When he returned, he went immediately 
to the pit, to see how his brother fared, and perhaps 
secretly intending to take him out and send him home 
tohis father. But, when he saw that he was gone, 
supposing his brothers had killed him, he was greatly 
distressed. He tore his clothes, and made every sign 
by which the deepest sorrow was usually expressed 
in those days. When, however he learned in what 
manner they had disposed of him, he was better satis- 
fied, and agreed to join with the rest in attempting to 
deceive their father as to his fate. So they took the 
cout which they had so often envied him, and dipped 





they cannot live. 


But all things that grow arejeat or drink at all. I want mothers, as well as 
not good to eat. 


( Some things are good tor cattle |children, to hear this. But I want you, children, 
to eat, which are not good for mento eat. The} especially to hear, and remember, and never 
ox eats hay. But little Henry cannot eat it. | teaze for every thing you can see or think of, to 
He must have bread, and such kind of victuals | eat, and drink. You should rather ask your 
to eat. jmothers to be careful, and not let you have any 
Now children, do animals ever eat too much, | thing that will hurt you. I know some children 
;and make themselves sick?—Answer, children, | who do so, and who would no more drink tea or 
any one of you that can. coffee, than any member of this little Temperance 
Oliver Observer here answered— Yes. One| Society would drink intoxicating liquors. The 
of father’s oxen broke into the clover field, last | rule of Temperance is, to eat end drink nothing 
Summer, and eat so much that it almost killed | that will hurt you. The art of Temperance is the 
\ him.’ art of health, and shows us how to keep from 
‘Very well, Oliver. It is true that such cases | being sick. I have taken this way of talking, to 
sometimes happen. It is supposed that wild ani- | show you this—Hearken, and remember. Now 
mals seldom, if ever, do this. But tame animals, | answer me, little children,—what is the rule ot 
such as live with men, seem to have learned their | Temperance?’ 
bad habits, and sometimes eat too much.—But} Answer, by the children. 
they do not know any better. But men ought to nothing that will hurt us.’ 
know better; and yet they eat too much, oftener ‘What does the art of Temperance teach 
than the brute animals do, and this is the reason, | you?? 
(as Physicians think,) why they are oftener sick.| Answer. ‘It teaches us how to keep from 
Men, too, have many more kinds of diseases than | getting sick. 
horses, sheep, and oxen; and the reason proba-| Well, don’t every little boy, and every little 
bly is, because men eat so many more kinds of: girl wish to learn this art?’ 
victuals, all mixt up together. Answer. ‘ Yes.’ GE 
Men are sometimes very proud of knowing so} ‘Then I suppose you will be glad to come here 
much. They know more than the beasts of the} again, at the next monthly meeting, and hear 
field, and the fowls of the air. They can talk, | more about it?’ ; 
and reason, and read and write, which the brute ‘Yes, sir! Yes! Yes!’ said a hundred voices 
animals cannot do. And yet the birds, and the| at once, so that the house rang again. 
beasts, act as though they were much wiser than ‘Well, then,’ said Mr, Lecturer, ‘Ill come, 


men, about some things. They take much bet-|andalk to you again. And let me tell you, what 


ter care of their health than people commonly do.}! wish to talk about, at the next meeting, or 
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‘To eat and drink 





it in the blood of a kid, carried it to his father, and ask- 
ed him if that was not his son’s coat. The father knew | 
itat once, and the dreadful conviction flashed upon 

him, as if a dagger had gone through his heart, that! 
his darling son had fallen a prey to the wild beasts. | 
The thought was too much for parental affection to | 
sustain. ‘The good old man almost sunk under the} 
blow, and for a long time refused to be comforted. 

His cruel, and hypocritical sons came round him, and | 
endeavored to console him for his loss. If they had | 
loved him as children ought to love a kind parent, they | 
might have comforted him, by telling him the truth | 
as to the fate of their brother. For then the father! 
could have sent after him, and ransomed him from his 

slavery. And he would not have thought any price 

too great, for the recovery of his darling son. But 

their hatred to their brother was stronger thaa their 

love to their father; and they suffered him to mourn 

on, in inconsolable sorrow for his loss.—S. §. Inst. 








MORALITY. 


LECTURE ON TEMPERANCE. 








Every day you may see people who have hurt/ afterwards. I want to make you understand 
themselves by eating and drinking. But it is| what an excellent thing it is, to have good health; 
only once in a great while, that a horse or an ox|—and how bad it is, to lose it, and be weak and 
is known to do so. Some people, who almost kill} sickly. 1 want you to see that the God who has 
themselves with intemperate eating and drinking, | made your little bodies so curiously, that you 
are, yet, so over careful as to keep themselves so| might be strong to serve him, and do good, will 
close from fresh air and clean water, that they|be displeased with you, if you spoil them, by 
can scarcely breath, or wash themselves without | your carelessness and intemperance in eating 
danger. This they call taking care of their|and drinking. —Then | want to show you how to 
health! And yet, it is the very thing that I|be ‘temperate in all things.’ This will take a 
should call, being very careless of their health.| great many lectures. But I will close now, by 
Children! did you ever know a goose catch cold, | asking you a few plain questions, which you can 
by getting its feet wet?—Answer me.’ all answer. 

‘No, sir,’—‘ No’—‘ No’—answered a score of| Did you ever know any brute animal drink 
voices, together. And there was some taughing: intoxicating liquors?’ 

‘Neither did''I,’ said Mr. Lecturer. ‘But I} ‘No.’ ' 
once knew a family of little boys, that never had} ‘Did you ever see a drunken horse, or cow, 
a pair of shoes, in summer or winter. I have|or sheep?’ 
seen them running and playing on the frozen| ‘ No.’ 
pond, many a time, with their bare feet to the) ‘But, you have seen drunken men, ani wo- 
cold ice, for several minutes, when they would | men?’ 











A meeting of the Youth’s Temperance Society, 
was held in the little white school house, on the 
green, and the place was full. The President, 
and Secretary, were in their places, and Mr. Lec- 
turer was called upon to conduct the meeting, 
which he did, as follows: 

Come, little children! I am going to talk to 
you; and now, I want every little girl, and every 
little boy, to look straight at me, and keep entire- 
ly still, and listen to every word. 

I shall tell you some things, and sometimes 
I shall ask you questions. Whenever I ask a 
question, and stop for an answer, all the little 
gitls and boys that know, can answer. 

Little children, when you walk abroad, into 
the fields, you see many kinds of animals, such 
as oxen, horses, and sheep. In the woods there 
are wild animals, such as foxes, bears, and 
Wolves. And you see many kinds of fowls and 
birds. Inthe rivers and in the sea, are a great 
many fishes. And in the air, and on the ground, 
there are a great many insects. Now children, 


iz whose cruel father had rather buy rum to get 


run in, and warm them. They seemed healthy.| ‘Yes. A great many.’ 

But I do not tell the story because I wish you to! ‘Then, do not intemperate men act worse than 
do so. Your parents have kindly provided you | beasts?’ 

with comfortable shoes and stockings, and this| ‘ Yes.’ 

is right and proper. You should not go barefoot} ‘Did you ever see a horse or an ox get tired, 
in cold weather, like the poor children I spoke | or faint, for want of strong drink?’ 

‘No.’ 


drunk, than to buy shoes for his children.| ‘Did you ever see any body give their cattle 


| saange the children might be as tough as geese, | strong drink, to make them do more work, or to 


they were also as ignorant.—But knowledge need | keep them from catching cold?’ 





‘not hinder men from taking as good care of their} ‘ No.’ 
‘health as the geese do. And though little child-| ‘Then men do not need it, do they?’ 
ren should not run barefoot, in the snow, like *No.’ 


geese, they should not, on the other hand, be| ‘A hog is one of the dirtiest of animals, is 
|kept so tenderly as to make them weakly and | not?’ 
‘feeble. Many children are kept from air mag ‘Ves.’ 

|water, as though it were poison; while cakes,! ‘ But which is dirtier, a hog or a drunkard?’ 

| pies, sweet meats, pickles, cucumbers, tea, coffee,| ‘A drunkard.’ 

‘beer, wine, cordials, and gin-sling, are crammed} ‘And how is it that people become drunkards?’ 
‘into them, and poured down them, in so many | ‘ By moderate drinking.’ 

‘kinds, and in such large parcels, that any body| ‘Then moderate drinkers act as if they wished 
,might suppose it was intended to make a pantry | to be dirtier than the hogs, do they not.’ 


what do you suppose keeps them all alive? Canjor a grocery store of their little stomachs. No| ‘Yes.’ 
you tell me? How do they live? What keeps | wonder that little Henry gets sick, Ann has the| ‘ Did you ever see a hog enter a grog-shop? 
them from starving and dying? You all know} headache, Mary is sick at the stomach, Charles, ‘ No.’ 


they live by eating. You see the cows eat grass.|has a dysentery, and William a fever. Then! ‘ Well, then, I hope none of you will be so 


, In the winter they eat hay. The horse eats hay | comes the doctor, with his pills, and his powders, | much dirtier than the pigs, as to drink ardent 


and oxts. The fowls eat grain. The pigs are} and his physic, to get the dirty mess of stuff out spirit, or be seen going into grog-shops, after it.’ 
fed with corn. Birds feed on worms. Every|of them, so that they can get well again. All; Here, Mr. Lecturer concluded, and after some 
thing that lives must have food. Little children, | this is. commonly, because they eat too much, or | few remarks by others, the meeting was adjourn- 
and men and women must have food to eat or eat and drink bad things, that they ought not to ed. [ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
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ENEVOLENCE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion—WNo. 9. 

When I sent my last letter to the office, I did 
not think I should be writing to you again so 
soon. I did not then know that one of you had 
written me a note of enquiries; for it is necesary 
to send my letters to the office more than a week 
before they are published. But since then I have 
seen, with much pleasure, the note of one of the 
boys, and will answer his enquiries immediately. 
They are— 

‘What become of the boys after they leave 
the school?’ 

‘Have any of them got good places?’ 

‘Have any of them behaved well after they 
were free from the discipline of the school?’ 

‘Are they not all of them right glad to get 
their liberty again?’ 

To the first of these enquiries—(By the way, 
they are a little more philosophical than I should 
have expected from a boy. I suspect father helped 
you a little; the last one, however, sounds more 
like a boy—perhaps, therefore, I am wrong in 
thinking a boy would not be likely to look so far 
a head at results, )—so I answer:— 


that the mind must be set free from the slavery 
of bad habits and feelings, and then they find a 
new and higher kind of happiness; they learn to 
be contented. Boys who have not been happily 
situated, have requested their masters to return 
them to the house. Sometimes they have done 
wrong by leaving their masters, and without per- 
mission, returned to the sohool of their own ac- 
cord, 

The writer of the note also asks for an account 
of the Dialogue of the H. R.—I will send it for 
next week. W. 


ee 


| 





EDITORIAL. _ 








BIBLE CLASSES, 

The Editor of the Youth’s Companion, a few days 
since, found on his desk a Note, within which was 
written ‘* Please accept this from your Class.” Inclos- 
ed was the following receipt: 


** Received of Park-Street Young Ladies Bible Class, Ten 
Dollars, to constitute their Teacher, Deacon NATHANIEL 
Wiuuis, a Life Member of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. C. C. Dean, Agent. 

** Boston, Nov. 15, 1832.”? 


This token of affectionate regard and of benevolent 
interest in the cause of Sabbath Schools, is as gratify- 
ing as it is unexpected, and merits the sincere thanks 
of one, who has passed) many happy hours in endea- 





When a boy ‘by patient continuance in well 
doing,’ has established a good character, he has 
an offer to go out, and is recommended to per- 
sons applying: if he likes the trade and the situ- 
ation offered him, he can go, if not, he waits 
for another; for every boy has his choice of busi- 
ness. ‘There are applications enough: there are 
a third more than can be supplied. None are 
apprenticed as servants, nor to any low business, 


nor to any man unless he brings a certificate from | 


the selectmen of the town, that he is well qualifi- 
ed to govern and teach the boy. He must also 
give bonds to school, govern, instruct, protect, 
board and clothe the boy. Although the law does 
not require it, yet the parents are consulted, as 
to their wishes about the boy. 

The second and third questions; ‘Have any of 
them got good places?’ ‘Have any of them 
behaved well, &c.’ can be best answered by an 
extract from a letter which the Chaplain of the 
school, wrote to the Directors, about: a visit he 
lately made among some of his boys, who had got 
places:— 

‘In two days,’ he says, ‘I visited 48 boys, and 
found them in circumstances far surpassing my 
most sanguine expectations. There is not one 
of the 48 who is not, on the whole, profitable to 
his master. No master wished to return his boy; 
only three expressed any dissatisfaction, and the 
great majority not only expressed their satisfac- 
tion, but by word and countenance, showed their 
happiness in possessing such boys, and their at- 
tachment to, and interest inthem. Three of the mas- 
ters were absent, but from the information I obtain- 
ed they appear fully satisfied. From all I saw and 
heard, I should think, with perhaps two slight 
exceptions, their masters were good livers, and 
respectable members of society; the majority, 
positively valuable citizens, and a number 
among the most respectable members of the 
community. It is very creditable to these last, 
that instead of putting their boys further from 
themselves, thus elevated, they are among those 
most attached to, and interested in their boys. 
No boys were reported as being in any immoral 
habits; all attend meetings on Sundays, and most 
of them the Sunday School. Their winter 
schooling seems, also, well attended to. Four 
only expressed any discontent, and that of two 
of them was, perhaps, too trifling to be men- 
‘tioned.’ 

The last enquiry is ‘Are they not all of them 
right glad to get their liberty again?’ Not so 
much so as you would think. It is not unusual 
for a boy to decline the trade offered to him, and 
request to stay longer. The boys are taught 
that liberty of the body is not the best liberty ; 





or to promote the spiritual welfare of the Young 
Ladies, who have given so delicate an expression of 
| their interest in Bible truth. If his endeavors have 
been kindly received—if they have not been in vain— 
| if they have been blessed from on High—if any one 
has been led to love God’s holy word, and hate .what 
he abhors ; to give their hearts to the Saviour and de- 
sire to live to his glory,—it is a ten-fold reward for the 
i feeble efforts which have been made, and will sure- 
ly operate as an incentive to greater diligence and 
stronger desires for their spiritual improvement. 

We cannot let this opportunity pass, without urg- 
ing the more general establishment of Bible Classes 
among the Youth. ‘Theirs is an age when the charac- 
ter is forming, when temptations assail—but let them 
be instructed with kindness and faithfulness—let the 
truths of the Bible be accompanied with correspond- 
ing facts and illustrations—let it appear, that the 
Teacher is really desirous of promoting the happiness 
of his Pupils, in this and a future life—and he will not 
labor iv vain; he will find them much more willing to 
receive instruction than he anticipated ; he will find 
what is kindly given, will be kindly received ; and he 
will also find the benefit in his own improvement in 
Scriptural knowledge, and in the growth of Christian 
graces in his own heart. 

The text-book used in the Class above alluded to, 
is the Bible Class Book, by Fisk and Abbot, No. 1 and 
2, published by the Mass. Sabbath School Union. It 
is an excellent manuel for a Bible Class, on account 
of the variety of subjects introduced, and the wide 
range which it takes of the evidence in support of the 
principles, doctrines and duties of the Christian reli- 
gion. It lays out much work for the Teacher; but it 
is delightful work, and brings its reward with it. 

Those of our youthful readers who may have 
thought themselves too large to attend a Sabbath 
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fond of hearing his father tell about Chirst, and of. 
ten wept when he heard of all that the wicked Jews 
did to him. James knew that his father never gay 
down to any meal without ‘asking a blesssng, and he 
thought this was right, because our food can do us no 
good without God’s blessing. One day James went ip 
to dinner, and saw that his father was abroad. No. 
body asked the Lord’s blessing. ‘This made the dear 
child sorry, and he said to his mother, “ Will it be 
wrong for such a little boy as I am to ask a blessing ™ 
His mother smiled at this, but the tears were in her 
eyes, and she said, ‘* No, my son, it will not be wrong: 
we will all be still until you pray God to bless our food.” 
Then little James put his hands together, and beeged 
. . “5 
that the Lord would give them alla blessing with their 
dinner. 

Perhaps it would not be right for all little boys to do 
justso. But I will tell you what would be right for ajj 
little boys and little girls to do; and that is to thank God 
in their hearts for every mouthful of food. We oughtto 
ask God’s blessing in our hearts at all times; and ar 
proper times we ought to do it aloud.— Infani’s Mag, 


THE DOG. 

I will tell you a little story about a dog.. His master 
used very often to get into a great passton about little 
things. So one day his dog had done something that 
made him very angry, perhaps he took a piece of meat 
out of the closet, or scratched up a flower in the garden, 
The master then took a big stick, and beat the poor 
dog; but he did more than this, for he tried to drown 
the poor dumb creature. As he lived just on the shore 
of the river, he gota boat and put the dog into it and 
then he gotin himself, and rowed the boat out into the 
middle of the river. Then he threw the dog into the 
water, but he swam back, and tried to get into the boat 
again. His cruel master struck him on the head, and 
pushed off his feet, whenever he put them up on the 
side of the boat. What do you think happened then? 
Why the master in pushing the dog off to drown hin, 
upset the boat, and fell into the river himself. The 
water was deep, and as he could not swim, he was very 
near being drowned. The dogseeing his master’s dan- 
ger, seized hold of his coat with his teeth, and swam 
all the way to the shore with him, and thus saved his 
life. Now was not this kind in the poor dog? Ani 
how much ashamed his master must have been after 
this! Now let every little boy and girl that reads this 
story, learn from this dog to return good for evil. Re- 
member that the Saviour loved his enemies, and he 
did good to them that hated him, and so will all good 
children do who wish to be like the Saviour. wb, 








SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Dec. 1. Sab. He te!leth the number of the stars. 
2. Mon. He calleth them all by their names. 
8. Tues. He giveth snow like wool. 
4. Wed. He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. 
5. Th. He casteth forth his ice like itiorsels. 
6. Fri. He causeth his wind to blow. 
7. Sat. He giveth to the beast his food. 

Sir Isaac Newton made his discoveries in geometry and 
fluxions, and laid the foundation of his two celebrated works, 
‘ Principia,’ and ‘ Optics,’ by the tine he was twenty four 
years of age. In learning mathematics he did not study Eu- 
clid, who seemed to him too plain and simple, and unworthy of 
taking up his time. Amidst all the sublime investigations of 
science in which he had engaged, and amidst the books which 
he had canstantly before him, the Bible was that which he sta- 
died with the greatest application. 











POETRY. 








THE REPROOF. 
‘ My teacher often tells me, ’ma, 
That I must kneel and pray ; 
That God who reigns in heaven afar 
Doth hear what children say. 


* Do tell me, mother, must I love 
To bend my knees in prayer, 





School, are advised to collect a Bratz Crass, and ap- 
point some person who has read the Bible much for 
their Teacher. Do not think, that you already know | 
all about the Bible—it is an inexhaustible mine of | 
knowledge and truth. It contains History, Biography, | 
Narrative, and Instruction, of the greatest variety, sub- 
limity and excellence—it is the best directory for this { 
world, and the only sure guide to Heaven. 

A word to Parents on this subject next week. 





“MISCELLANY. 


STORY OF LITTLE JAMES. 


There was a minisiter in Virginia, who hada 
little son named James. This little boy was very 

















If I would gain a home above, 
And live forever there ? 

‘You never, mother, told me so— 
You never prayed with me ; 

And from the paths where sinners go 
You never bade ime flee. 

* Do you believe when sinners die, 
They’ll not ascend to heaven— 

And yet have never bid me pray 
To have my sins forgiven ? 

‘Come, mother; and with me unite 
To ask the Lord to bless ; 

My teacher says he’ll always hear, 
And grant all needed grace.’ 

“I will, dear boy—I will—I_ will’— 
And then they bowed in prayer; 
And God, who sees the broken heart, 

Poured down his spirit there. 





